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Blackmailing Amazons and Dutch 
Pigs: A Consideration of Epic and 
Folktale Motifs in Persian 
Historiography 


John R. Perry 


Iran's rich repertoire of narrative literature of oral origin, 
ranging from single-scene situation comedy through fairytale to the 
lengthy heroic epic, can certainly be appreciated for its intrinsic 
literary merits and entertainment value. Both compilers and 
patrons, however, of what are in effect folktale collections, have 
from ancient times adopted a utilitarian attitude to their material, 
a classic instance being the political science course that King 
Dabshalim (or Devasarma) took from Professor Bidpai in the form of 
animal fables. In one form or another, the practical autocrat and 
his obliging philosopher have continued to vet Persian literature 
through the centuries, insisting that myth and folktale be used as 
parables to leaven works ostensibly of devotional or moral in- 
struction (as of Rumi or Sa'di) or of historical narrative. But 
whereas mystical verse and ethical prose may tacitly admit their 
indebtedness to folkloric material and glory in their various levels 
of invention and credibility, historiography (arguably the most 
voluminous genre of Persian literature) demands that its component 
tales be treated on a single level, as literally true records of the 
activities of real persons in real time. The fables among these 
component tales thus rarely declare themselves openly as folk types, 
masquerading instead under the names of historical personages and 
illustrating or motivating the events chronicled. Once fiction- 
alized, a historical personage may then break free of his context 
and star as an independent folklore vehicle in his own right. 


In this brief study I propose to isolate from various written 
sources several motifs, episodes, or personages of evident or 
arguable folkloric inspiration, which have been attached to, or 
blended with, an actual person or historical event or process. 


John Perry is Associate Professor of Near Eastern Languages and 
Civilizations at the University of Chicago. 
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Three of the examples are taken from the reign of Karim Khan Zand 
(1751-1779), whose deserved reputation for restoring order and 
Justice to Iran after a particularly chaotic interlude has inspired 
many popular illustrations and interpretations of history. I have 
excluded other than incidental reference to the conscious use of 
folk motifs in high literature,l while attempting to assess the 
relative priority of factual and folktale elements where these are 
not formally distinguished and to identify the processes involved in 
this fascinating (and often frustrating) cultural phenomenon--the 
unconscious or ingenuous use of folklore as history and history as 
folklore. 


I shall consider three kinds of this blending: 


1. a folktale or epic motif is attached to a historical 
personage or personages; 


2. a historical event or process is connected with a legendary 
or folktale personage; and 


3. historical persons and events are mismatched, garbled, 
compressed, or otherwise reprocessed into a folkloric mode, es- 
sentially a combination of processes (1) and (2). 


The first process is probably the most common and takes various 
forms. At its simplest level, a well-known historical person- 
age--usually a ruler--is introduced into a joke or homily, not as a 
protagonist but in an auxiliary capacity (often as straight man or 
"feed"), in order to lend credence and local color to the tale. 
Thus Harun al-Rashid plays straight man to the practical joker Abu 
Nuwas in Iraqi tales, Timur Lang (Tamerlane) to Mulla Nasr al-Din, 
a.k.a. Nasrettin Hoja, in Persian and Turkish folk humor. The 
protagonist Abu Nuwas also has a historical reality as a court poet, 
and the Mullah or Hoja, too, may once have been real; but both these 
wags are well-established folktale vehicles independent of their 
contemporaries the caliph and Tamerlane, whose names are dropped as 
a device to lend artistic verisimilitude. 


An extension of this process has the ruler making the rounds of 
his realm incognito--generally in his capital city, at night, 
disguised as a beggar or other poor subject--in order to see how the 
other half lives, check his popularity rating as a ruler, and 
correct injustices. Such tales are a cultural staple, being told 
of popular rulers such as Richard the Lionhearted (notably in the 
context of the Robin Hood cycle) and Harun al-Rashid (as a 
frame-story for the Bagdad cycle of the Arabian Nights: e.g., the 
eighteenth night). Iran's favorite for this role is the Safavid 
monarch Shah ‘Abbas (1587-1629). Tales of his visits to the lower 
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quarters of Isfahan range from incidental "historical" anecdotes 
exemplifying his justice (as in one recorded orally by a contem- 
porary French traveler, in which the shah summarily sentences a 
baker who gave him short weight to be baked in his own oven, anda 
cheating butcher to be spitted and roasted alive)2 to full-blown 
folktales in which he acts as frame-story protagonist, helper, or 
hero in his own right. Thus in one Isfahan folktale, the shah 
disguises himself as a dervish one night and is joined by three 
other dervishes in succession. They are entertained in the tent of 
a poor old woman with a beautiful daughter, with whom Shah 'Abbas 
falls in love. They decide to stay up all night telling stories and 
wager that the girl will not be able to stay silent; if she speaks, 
she must do whatever the senior dervish (the disguised shah) wishes. 
The three dervishes each tell a story involving three participants 
in a form of contest, and invite the company to choose the most 
worthy contestant; in each case the shah, by naming a patently less 
deserving contestant, provokes the girl into speaking. Her "for- 
feit" is to marry the dervish, revealed as Shah 'Abbas.3 


More enigmatic is the status of the folktale protagonist Bu Ali 
(presumably to be identified with Abu Ali Ibn Sina, i.e., Avicenna, 
the eleventh-century Persian physician and philosopher). Most of 
the Bu Ali stories are folktale archetypes replete with magic and 
broad humor and must have long preceded their attribution to 
the scholar. In one such tale, Bu Ali learns from a devil (shaytan) 
a spell to produce adhesion. Returning to a city from which he has 
been banished for daring to ask for the hand of a princess, he 
proceeds to stick all the opposition together one after the 
other--gatekeeper, mullah, queen, qadi, rival bridegroom, servants, 
fortune-tellers, a sorceress, the vizier, courtiers, and finally the 
king himself. Having secured a promise that the princess will be 
his, he releases them.4 This is AarneThompson tale type 571, with 
analogues in India and Europe ("The Golden Goose"). 


A tale in the Forty Vezirs, a Turkish offshoot of the Persian 
Bakhtiyar-nama cycle, casts Bu Ali in the role of Pied Piper. He 
agrees to rid Aleppo of a plague of mice, on condition the king does 
not laugh at his methods. He kills one mouse, makes a little wooden 
coffin and pops the corpse inside, then by a spell has four mice 
Shoulder the coffin and slow-march out through the city gates, 
followed by a growing procession of mouse mourners. The king, of 
course, cannot Suppress his mirth; the spell is broken and the mice 
that are still inside the walls scatter to reoccupy the city.9 


In the first tale, the whole sequence is initially motivated by 
the historical Avicenna's salient characteristic, his skill in 
medicine: after his expulsion from the first city, he cures another 
king of a headache and is rewarded. With this money he buys a 
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king of a headache and is rewarded. With this money he buys a 
lidded copper bowl and tricks the devil into handing over his book 
of spells in return for this. Thenceforth he assumes the role of 
magician in which we see him in the second tale, his salient 
folklore characteristic. In such stories he is a vehicle for the 
"Poor Jack" type of folktale hero--a favorite in Iran--who combines 
native wit with magic to gain wealth and status. Other historical 
Philosophers and scientists who have evolved an alter ego as a 
folktale sorcerer and trickster include the twelfth-century Persian 
mystic Suhravardi,6 and the thirteenth-century experimental sci- 
entist Roger Bacon, in a cycle of English tales. 


One case where it seems possible to trace different stages in 
this process (though some must be parallel rather than serial) 
involves a heroic motif of demonstrable antiquity which appears in 
several Persian works as a quasihistorical "tall tale" to illuminate 
the hero's nobility of character. I begin with its most recent and 
ostensibly most "historical" manifestation. 


During one of his early campaigns in the Zagros region of 
Farahan, Karim Khan Zand subjugated all the local leaders except 
one, the daughter of a certain Hajji Tughan Farahani, who is not 
herself named. She held out in a small fortress with a devoted band 
of (male) followers, habitually dressed in man's clothing, and 
fought as well as any man. The Zand leader called on her to 
submit or else have her stronghold demolished and be hanged. She 
replied by challenging him to single combat. Karim Khan was 
embarrassed. He had no fear of personal combat, and had never 
hesitated to besiege or storm a fortress; he protested that, while 
he did not doubt her courage, her tomboyishness was unseemly. 
However, she stuck to her guns. The khan decided that whatever 
action he took would put him in a bad light, and accordingly 
moved off, leaving her to enjoy local autonomy. 7 


Lone amazons are, of course, an epic and romantic staple, and 
this episode is broadly reminiscent of Suhrab's encounter with 
Gurdafarid in the literary version of the Iranian national legend, 
Firdausi's Shahnama. Gurdafarid, too, championed an independent 
fortress on behalf of her father, affected male clothes and armor, 
and challenged the attacker to single combat-though without re- 
vealing her sex. Suhrab actually fought with her and at first got 
the worst of the encounter. When he finally took her captive only 
to learn that she was a woman in disguise, he was no less embar- 
rassed and annoyed than Karim Khan. Gurdafarid successfully argued 
that he would be better advised to let her go than to risk the gibes 
of his fellows when they found out he had been battling a woman.8 
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There are two parts to this motif: the fact--or threat--of a 
warlike woman doing battle with an established hero; and the 
argument--explicit or implied--that he dare not risk failure, or 
even compromise his masculine pride and sense of chivalry, by 
accepting her challenge on equal terms. The archetype of the amazon 
is uppermost in the tales of Hajji Tughan's daughter and of Gur- 
dafarid, but in both versions the implication is plain that such a 
woman is not playing fair in ignoring the rules imposed by tradi- 
tional sex roles. Both she and her male adversary know that the 
code of javanmardi (equivalent in broad outline to that of medieval 
European chivalry) reserves the active, martial role for the man, 
while at the same time enjoining him to act protectively and 
forbearingly toward the "weaker" sex. 


A third variation on this theme avoids the external trappings 
of the amazon, while making more explicit the psychological ad- 
vantage that can be exploited by a woman who assumes the male role. 
This is seen in the anecdote about Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna 
(998-1030) and the mother of Majd al-Dawla of Rayy, as told some two 
generations after the event. This lady, known for her courage and 
political acumen, effectively ruled the Buwayhid principality of 
Rayy (south of present-day Tehran) on behalf of her incompetent son. 
The sultan sent an envoy demanding her submission, otherwise he 
would despatch an army and destroy the city and its ruler. She 
replied that she was ready to do battle, pointing out that if he 
won he would get no glory from defeating a woman, whereas if she won 
he would never recover from the shame. Mahmud appreciated her 
argument and never again threatened Rayy.9 


Leaving aside the extremes of historiography and epic poetry, 
we find close parallels to the separate parts of this motif (i.e., 
the warrior maid in single combat and the threatened queen's 
argument) in two Persian versions, and one pre-Persian version, of 
that great repository of legend and folklore, the Alexander Romance. 
In an anonymous fourteenth-century (?) Iskandarnama, Alexander has a 
romantic encounter with Suhayl, the beautiful daughter of the king 
of Yemen, "a brave fighter, equal to a hundred men in battle," who 
disguises herself as a man and bests one of Alexander's men in a 
tournament. Alexander refuses even to be set up for blackmail: he 
sees through her disguise, plunders her father's camp, orders Suhayl 
to be veiled, and forbids women to ride horses, "for the woman's 
place is in the seclusion of the house." Later, honor apparently 
satisfied, he marries her.10 The application of an Islamic (or, 
more accurately, an urban Mediterranean-Near Eastern) code of Purdah 
to an older heroic motif is even more explicit in Alexander's 
encounter with Queen Nushaba (Candace) as described by the poet 
Nizami (1191 C.E.): she tells the conqueror that he (and his 
troops) had better not fight with her (army) because there is no 
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disgraced.11 The similarity to the Buwayhid queen's argument to 
Mahmud is striking. 


Finally, in a fifth-century Armenian translation of the 
Pseudo-Callisthenes that appears to follow a tradition close to the 
lost Greek original, it is not Candace who employs this argument, 
but the anonymous spokeswoman of the fabled Amazons 
themselves--"200,000 warrior virgins." In reply to Alexander's 
veiled demand for tribute and submission, they reply: "We are 
writing you so that you might be fully informed before you enter 
this region, lest you be forced to leave it ignominiously...if we 
conquer the enemy or if they flee, shame comes and stays upon them, 
tracking them forever. But if they conquer us, it will be a victory 
over Amazonian women. So watch out, King Alexander, lest this 
happen to you." Alexander "smiled broadly" and wrote back rejecting 
this reasoning: "We have conquered three-quarters of the uni- 
verse--nowhere have we left a sign of defeat....Now it is shameful 
for us to desist and not attack you with our army." Nevertheless, 
he is satisfied with a compromise whereby the Amazons provide 
soldiers to serve in his army for a year.12 


While this version lacks a challenge to single combat, the 
threat to the hero's machismo and his reluctant retreat are es- 
sentially the same as in the Persian versions of the Romance and 
their pseudohistorical analogues. Indeed, in its understatement of 
both combat and argument, this earliest extant version of the motif 
comes closest to the Zand chronicler's eighteenth-century account. 
I conclude, therefore, that the "blackmailing amazon" motif ante- 
dates--though it was evidently reinforced by--the happy conjunction 
of the Turco-Iranian code of javanmardi with the bourgeois-Islamic 
restriction of woman's social sphere which legitimized it as a stock 
episode latent in the consciousness of the Iranian historian. 


The reverse process (2), whereby a folklore personage inter- 
venes in a documented historical event, is less common. I exclude 
here the "Angels of Mons" phenomenon, where a sacred or totemic 
personage is seen in a vision, or materializes, during a 
crisis--such as a battle--to encourage his protégés; the Prophet, 
the Imam Ali, St. Michael, St. George, and many others have played 
such a part from early times up to the present, but such apparitions 
are rarely alleged to have changed the course of history other than 
by inspiration. It can happen, however, that the occasion of a 
historical event is partially lost, and the popular account of it 
has to be remotivated by a later generation, with appeal to super- 
natural or other folkloric elements. 


From 1753 to 1766 the Dutch East India Company maintained a 
prosperous fortified trading post on the little island of Kharg (now 
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Iran's main oil-export terminal) in the Persian Gulf. They were 
finally evicted by the so-called "pirate" Mir Muhanna, who was 
technically the owner of the island: he besieged their fort, per- 
suaded the officers to come out for negotiations, seized them, and 
packed them off with their men back to the East Indies. So much is 
history.13 Some twenty years later, Abd al-Qadir, an Indian 
traveler in the Gulf, recorded the following local tale accounting 
for the downfall of the Dutch. At first they and the islanders 
prospered from their commerce and agriculture; but the Dutch kept 
pigs, and one of these unclean animals strayed into the grounds of 
the shrine of Khizr that is on the island. The saint--a mythical 
personage originating probably in a fertility deity, whose wide- 
spread cult antedates Islam--was outraged, and ordered Mir Muhanna 
to expel these infidels, which he did.14 


Another version of the conquest of Kharg forms an example of 
process (3), where history is presented ostensibly as history, but 
details of both participants and events have been misidentified or 
amalgamated in the course of time or recension so as to generalize 
or even mythicize the central theme. The following yarn is re- 
counted with gusto in the "Rustam of Histories," a gossipy, 
good-humored, and in parts literally fantastic history of eigh- 
teenth-century Iran composed early in the nineteenth century. 


An unwelcome delegation of unidentified "Franks" is received by 
Karim Khan at Shiraz. On the advice of his hostage and trusted 
political counselor, Agha Muhammad Khan Qajar, Karim loads them with 
presents twice as valuable as they have brought and distributes 
their presents among the courtiers, servants, and stablehands. 
He next treats them to a show of Zand strength and skill, in which 
his kinsmen and officers perform feats such as bending horseshoes, 
lifting mounted horses, tearing off elephants' trunks and slicing 
camels in two with a single sword blow. Having dismissed the 
chastened envoys, Karim commissions Mir Muhanna to attack them at 
sea; he and his cutthroats board their vessel, kill and throw 
overboard all Franks except the envoys, whom they send home minus 
their ears and noses. Along comes an enormous army of Franks from 
Europe and India to conquer [ran and assembles at Bandar Abbas. 
Again on Agha Muhammad's advice, the worried Zand leader sends Mir 
Muhanna a second commission to neutralize this menace. Overjoyed, 
the loyal pirate disguises 300 men in women's chadors (head-to-foot 
veils), each concealing a cutlass, pistols, and musket underneath, 
and ships them to Bandar Abbas. Spying this welcome consignment 
through their telescopes, the sex-starved Franks open their gates 
and are massacred to a man, except a few officers, who are sent home 
minus their noses and ears. The Franks in India begin to mobilize 
for vengeance, but on learning from their spies that the Indians are 
sympathetic to Iran, give up their scheme.15 
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Fortunately, the episodes blended in this artless potpourri are 
documented elsewhere by more careful chroniclers and contemporary 
records, and can be sorted out. The Franks who sent envoys to 
Shiraz and with whom the Zand leader had a stormy (but ultimately 
quite successful) relationship during the 1760s and 1770s were 
the British of the East India Company. They were not molested by 
Mir Muhanna (though they once attacked him and lost), and he 
moreover was in rebellion against Karim Khan during most of this 
period; in fact, the chief reason for Karim's displeasure with the 
British was their failure to help him against Mir Muhanna. However, 
Mir Muhanna's successor--possibly with Karim Khan's tacit con- 
nivance--did capture a British ship and two of the company's 
employees in 1772 (though without any killing or mutilation) in 
order to pressure the company into reopening negotiations. By the 
1760s both the British and the Dutch had long abandoned Bandar 
Abbas, the former to settle at Bushire under an agreement with Karim 
Khan, the latter for Kharg at the invitation of Mir Muhanna's 
father. No troops were sent from India or the Dutch East Indies, 
except for the garrison on Kharg and British naval reinforcements 
against the Banu Ka'b Arabs near Basra. Mir Muhanna's purported 
capture of Bandar Abbas, with its dramatic but purely fictitious 
"Trojan horse" device, is evidently a distortion of his capture of 
Kharg, in which he certainly deceived the Dutch (though with a 
different stratagem) and sent them off home (though without cutting 
off their noses and ears). The reference to Indian sympathies lying 
with Iran is probably due to a memory of the two embassies sent to 
Shiraz by Haydar Ali of the Deccan, who had been at war with the 
East ee Company and was seeking better trading facilities in the 
Gulf. 


While from the historian's viewpoint this account is a trav- 
esty, it is nevertheless a spirited, compressed, impressionistic 
tableau of the onset of Iran's troubled relations with the European 
powers in modern times. It has the right blend of swashbuckling 
action, conflated half-truths, and jingoistic simplification to 
qualify as an embryonic dastan or popular romance. The same sort of 
process at the oral level--and having a similar theme--is noted by 
Dupree in his study of Afghan folktales generated by the Anglo-Af- 


ghan wars.17 The tales cited comprise mainly simple accounts of 
heroic actions in battle, but even here conflation and anachronism 
are evident in the confusion of events from all three Afghan 
wars--plus the Bacha Saqqao uprising--and in transposition of names 
and places. There is also a nascent symbolism: a large oak 
tree stands at the head of the pass, and the British were unable to 
cut it down however they tried. 
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Just as history is being remolded into folklore in present-day 
Afghanistan, as it was in eighteenth-century Iran, so it was in 
early Islamic times. The problem is that with fewer reliable 
historical sources we are seldom in a position to distinguish 
factual from folkloric elements at a sufficiently early stage of a 
story's evolution, other than by internal evidence. A case in 
point is the Buzurgmihr complex. 


During the reign of the Sassanid monarch Khusrau Anushiravan 
(531-579)--himself a capacious peg on which several cultural myths 
have been hung--his court physician Burzoe brought back from India 
and translated into Pahlavi the Sanskrit tales that came to be known 
in Iran and the West as the Book of Kalila and Dimna. About the 
same time (as we learn from a Pahlavi treatise on chess of the early 
Islamic period, the Madhigan-e Chatrang, and from a similar tale in 
the "historical" section of the Shahnama), the same Indian monarch 
(Devasarma) who figures in the outer frame-story of Kalila and 
Dimna, as Dabshalim, sent an embassy to Anushiravan bearing the 
novel game of chess, and challenged him and his court to guess the 
rules or pay tribute if they failed. Anushiravan's famous minister, 
Buzurgmihr, solved the problem, and in addition invented the game of 
nard (backgammon), which the Indians could not work out and so had 
to pay tribute to Khusrau.18 


On the face of it these two stories are rather similar, and 
might be regarded as equally historical or equally mythical. It is 
fairly certain from independent evidence, however, that the physi- 
cian and polymath Burzoe did exist, and that in all probability he 
did bring from India and translate the tales to which he added the 
preface attributed to him. But what of the introduction of chess by 
his colleague, Buzurgmihr? The "test-fortribute" motif involving 
locked caskets, exotic artifacts, or riddles, is undoubtedly a 
variation on a folktale theme (the "suitor test"). Moreover, there 
is no early and independent evidence for the existence of Buzurg- 
mihr. Christensen argues plausibly that this legendary personage 
owes his inception to the actual figure of the sage Burzoe--whose 
full name may have been Burzmihr--and, as is shown by legends 
concerning his death, was subsequently confused with a nobleman 
called Burzmihr who was executed by a successor of Anushiravan.19 
As an indologist, the historical Burzoe may have had something to do 
with the popularization of chess (which appears indeed to have 
been invented in India and to have arrived in Iran about this time); 
but it seems more likely that, in his folkloric alter ego as 
Buzurgmihr the vizier, he became a convenient focus for a myth of 
cultural diffusion which encapsulates in one imaginative episode two 
processes (the diffusion of chess, and the invention of backgammon) 
of obscure origin and indefinite duration--just as he became a 
vehicle for ethical and political aphorisms from the ninth century 
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a 


on. The final version of the chess story would appear to have 
resulted from a combination of all three of the blending processes 


noted at the outset of this paper, in the reverse of the listed 
order: 


(3) confusion of the identities of Burzoe and Burzmihr to 
produce Buzurgmihr; 

(2) attribution of the introduction of chess and invention of 
nard to Buzurgmihr; 

(1) encapsulation of this cultural-historical process in the 
form of a test-for-tribute folktale involving Khusrau Anushiravan. 20 


I have tried here to present examples that on the surface vary 
considerably in material, context, and motivation, and have doubt- 
less oversimplified the processes postulated. It is, however, 
instructive to note--particularly in the case of a historical 
hero-figure of secondary stature and comparatively modern times, 
such as Karim Khan--the onset on a smaller scale of processes 
of compression, conflation, and mythicization such as must have 
produced the materials for a Shahnama or an Iskandarnama. 
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15, esp. pp. 259-71. 
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